THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LOLLARDY  IN  SCOTLAND 

By  The  Rev.  T.  M.  A.  Macnab,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 


The  rise  and  spread  of  heresy  in  Scotland  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  When 
or  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  the  country  is  not  known.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  Scotland  was  on  the  fringe  of  Christendom  ; consequently 
many  movements  that  agitated  and  disturbed  other  parts  of  Europe 
exerted  httle  or  no  contemporaneous  influence  upon  this  frontier  post. 
The  Cathari,  Albigensian  and  Waldensian  movements  of  the  XIII  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  did  not  touch  Scotland  at  all. 

The  first  references  which  we  find  to  heresy  in  Scotland  denote  merely 
the  fact  of  its  presence.  There  is  no  indication  either  of  its  nature  or  its 
prevalence.  The  earliest  document  in  which  the  presence  of  such  ten- 
dencies is  noted  is  the  Regiam  Majestatem,  in  connection  with  the  privilege 
of  asylum  in  churches  for  law-breakers  {de  confugientibus  ad  ecdesiaam). 
An  offender  was  spared  in  hfe  and  limb  [nee  vitam  nec  membra  amittat), 
but  heretics  were  to  enjoy  no  such  immunity  {sed  her  diet  debent  comburi).' 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  last  clause  is  a later  addition  to  the 
original  text.  The  law  itself  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  that  the  clause  in  question 
cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  reign  of  Robert  III,^  i.e.,  not  later  than  1406. 

More  important  as  a definite  landmark,  however,  is  the  Coronation 
Oath  of  1329.  As  early  as  1221  Alexander  II  had  made  request  to  the 
Pope  that  he  might  be  crowned  by  the  papal  legate.  This  request  was 
refused.  After  repeated  refusals.  Pope  John  XXII  at  last  granted  the 
request  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce  in  1329,  but  inserted  a “ persecuting 
clause.”  The  relevant  passage  is  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

Volumus,  autem,  quod  idem  Episcopus,  qui  premissa  exercuerit,  ut 
prefertur,  ab  eisdem  Regibus  tempore  undionis  et  coronationis 
hujusmodi  nostro  et  eiusdem  eedesie  Romane  nomine  corporale 
recipiat  iuramentum,  quod  de  prefato  regno  et  aliis  terris  suis  sueque 
ditioni  subjedis  universos  haereticos  ab  eedesia  denotatos  bona  fide 
pro  viribus  exterminare  studebunt? 

^ Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I,  1124-1423,  Regiam  Majestatem,  Lib.  IV. 
Appendix  I,  p.  276. 

* D.  Hay  Fleming,  The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  p.g.  See  also  note  3 on  same 
page. 

^ Theiner,  A.  : Vet.  Monum.  Hib.  et  Scot.  Hist.  Ulus.  pp.  244,  245. 
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Whether  this  was  merely  an  anticipatory  measure,  dictated,  by  way  of 
precaution,  from  the  Pope’s  wider  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Christen- 
dom in  general,  or  framed  to  meet  actual  cases  of  heresy  then  present  in 
Scotland,  we  cannot  say.  No  specific  instance,  certainly,  has  been  found 
as  early  as  this. 

Again,  in  1398,  when  Robert  III,  through  infirmity,  was  led  to 
delegate  his  kingly  authority  to  his  eldest  son,  David,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
whom  he  created  Duke  of  Rothesay,  the  Prince  was  empowered  to  govern 
as  the  King  himself  would  do  and  was  sworn  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  the  Kirk  and  to  punish  all  evil-doers  and  " spally 
cursit  men  heretikis  and  put  fra  the  Kyrke  at  the  requeste  of  the  Kyrke 
to  restreygne.”*  The  nature  of  the  heresy  against  which  such  pains  and 
penalties  were  invoked  still  remains  undefined. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  Register  of  Kelso  Abbey 
in  which  are  engrossed  copies  of  two  summonses  issued  by  Walter,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  one  dated  8th  February  1402/3  against  James  Notyngham 
and  Robert,  Deacon  of  Roxburgh,  priests  suspected  of  holding  perverse 
and  erroneous  doctrines  against  the  Catholic  faith,^  the  other  dated  14th 
March  of  the  same  year  against  John  Wythby  and  James  Notyngham 
on  the  same  charge.®  The  value  of  this  testimony,  however,  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  three  priests  had  actually 
sought  refuge  in  Scotland  or  whether  the  scribe  in  Kelso  Abbey  had 
merely  copied  the  form  of  process,  names  included,  from  the  records  of 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.  Even  if  the  two  entries  are  taken  only  as 
transcriptions,  it  is  significant  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have  an 
official  form  of  procedure  engrossed  in  the  register  of  a Scottish  abbey, 
apparently  to  be  ready  against  a certain  and  imminent  need.  Echoes  of 
Lollardy,  at  least,  were  reaching  Scotland  from  England.'*  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  first  explicit  mention  of  this  heresy  north  of  the 
Tweed  should  belong  to  this  period.  It  is  found  in  Andrew  of  Wyntoun’s 

* Act.  Parliament  Scot.,  I,  p.  573. 

* . . . mandamus  quatinus  citatur  peremptorie  Jacobum  Notyngham  & Robertum 
diaconem  de  roxburgh  presbyteros  de  Catholica  fide  suspectos  & de  doctrina  perversa 
& erronea  nobis  denunciatos  in  eorum  propriis  personis  . . . Liber  S.  Marie  de  Calchou. 
(Bannatyne  Club).  Vol.  II,  p.  435. 

"...  Nuper  nos  Johannem  Wythby  <Sk  Jacobum  Notyngham  presbyteros  in 
articulis  fidei  nobis  valde  suspectos  et  de  doctrina  peruersa  ac  fidei  catholice  contraria 
nobis  sepius  denunciatos  peremptorie  citare  fecimus. — Ibid.,  p.  436. 

* C.  Innes  in  his  preface  to  Liber  S.  Marie  de  Calchou,  Vol.  I,  p.  xxxii,  says  : 
“ No  register  of  Bishop  Walter  Skirlaw  is  preserved  at  Durham  ; and  concerning 
James  Notynham,  Robert  Roxburgh,  and  John  Withby,  ' priests,  heavily  suspected 
of  perverse  and  erroneous  doctrine,  and  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faith,’  we  may  only 
conjecture  that  they  were  some  of  the  clergy  imbued  with  Wycliff’s  opinions,  which 
were  then  beginning  to  spread  in  the  north  of  England.” 
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Orygynal  Cronykil  of  Scotland.  Referring  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother 
of  Robert  III,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  absence  of  James  I as  a prisoner  in  England,  he  says  : — 

“ He  luvit  and  honouryt  his  creature  : 

At  Goddis  service  and  at  his  Mes, 

In  aU  tym  rycht  dewote  he  wes 
He  wes  a constant  Catholike  ; 

All  Lollard  he  hatyt  and  heretike.”* 

Lollardy  by  this  time  had  come  to  be  a recognised  movement  in  Scotland 
and  its  adherents  were  classed  with  heretics  and  practically  identified 
with  them  soon  after  this  date.* 

It  is  at  this  time  there  emerges  the  historical  figure  of  James  Resby, 
a presbyter  of  the  school  of  Wychf  who,  to  quote  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 

‘ ‘ flying  from  the  persecution  in  his  own  land,  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland, 
probably  the  first  Presbyterian  to  set  foot  on  that  kindly  soil.”^^ 

When  we  endeavour  to  gather  up  the  ascertained  facts  regarding  this 
martyr,  we  discover  that  they  are  tantalisingly  few.  There  seems  to  be 
some  uncertainty  even  regarding  his  Christian  name.  It  appears  as  John 
in  Bellesheim's  History,  in  Tytler’s  History,  in  HiU  Burton’s,  in  note  D 
in  Dr.  McCrie’s  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  and  also  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  G.  M.  Trevelyan’s  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe.  But  on  what 
authority  it  is  not  stated  by  any  of  these  writers.  In  Fordun’s 
Scotichronicon,*  and  in  the  letter  of  admonishing  sent  to  Laurence  of 
Lindores,  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity,  quoted  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Baxter  in  Cofiale  Prioratus  Sancti  - Andree,  and  reckoned  by  him  to 
date  soon  after  the  Council  of  Perth,  October  2,  1418,  the  martyr’s  name 
is  given  as  James  (Jacobus).®  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  to  Laurence 
of  Lindores  is  a copy  of  an  original  document  within  a dozen  years  of 
Resby’s  martyrdom  and  is  supported  by  the  Scotichronicon,  we  can 
confidently  conclude  with  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  that  “ James  ” not  “ John  ” 
was  Resby’s  Christian  name.® 

From  the  Scotichronicon  also  it  would  appear  that  “Resby”  was 
his  family  name,  although  in  the  letter  quoted  by  Professor  Baxter  in 

1 Wyntoun’s  Orygn.  Cron,  of  Scotland,  Vol.  Ill,  Bk.  IX,  p.  100. 

* John  Major,  History  of  Greater  Britain,  Bk.  VI,  Chap,  ix,  p.  342.  (Scot. 
Hist,  ^c.) 

* G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe,  p.  353. 

* Scotichronicon,  Vol.  II,  p.  441. 

® Copiale  Prioratus  Sand-  Andree,  p.  3,  No.  2 ; P.  382,  No.  2. 

“ D.  Hay  Fleming,  The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  p.  16,  note  2. 
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C opiate  Prioratus  Sancti  - Andree,  “Jacobus  de  Resby  ” would  suggest 
that  “ Resby  ” might  well  be  a district  with  which  he  was  associated  by 
birth  or  by  domestic  or  other  circumstances,  for  surnames  as  we  have 
them  to-day  were  only  beginning  to  come  into  common  use  at  that  time. 
The  present  writer,  however,  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  further 
facts  which  might  elucidate  this  point. 

Resby  was  tried  at  the  instance  of  Laurence  of  Lindores,  condemned 
as  a heretic  and  burned  at  the  stake  at  Perth.  Dr.  Workman  points  out 
that  “ Resby  was  not  burned  under  statute  law,  for  the  Act  De  Heretico 
Comburendo  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  but  under  canon  law.”* 

In  the  Breve  Chronicon  in  the  Episcopal  Register  of  Glasgow,  the  fol- 
lowing entry  occurs : — 

327.  Combustio  Jacobi  Henrici  apud  Perth  a.d.  1407.2 

In  all  likelihood  this  is  a reference  to  Resby’s  death.  The  manner  of  it, 
the  Christian  name,  the  place,  all  agree  with  such  particulars  regarding 
him.  The  (fate  of  his  death  is  not  quite  certain,  1406-7-8  aU  being  sug- 
gested. In  the  Scotichronicon  the  date  is  left  blank,  the  chapter  beginning 
Eodetn  anno  ...  die  ..  . combustus  est  Jacobus  Resby.^  In  the  previous 
chapter  there  is  mention  of  the  date  MCCCCVI,  which  at  least  makes  1406 
the  probable  year  and  near  enough  the  date  in  the  Breve  Chronicon. 
Further  Henrici  may  even  be  a mistaken  copying  of  Heretici,  a mistake 
the  more  hkely  with  XVth  century  script.  No  further  case  of  burning 
for  heresy,  at  any  rate,  is  known  in  Scotland  in  1407,  so  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  reference  is  to  this  Lollard  from  England.  He 
had  no  doubt  come  to  Scotland  to  escape  the  consequences  of  holding 
the  religious  opinions  he  did,  for  the  passing  of  the  statute  De  Heretico 
Comburendo  in  1401  in  England  made  it  dangerous  for  any  one  there  to 
identify  himself  with  heretical  tendencies. 

It  is  not  known  when  Resby  arrived  in  Scotland,  but  his  practice 
appears  to  have  been  to  propagate  LoUard  doctrine  by  preaching.  In  an 
unlettered  age,  preaching  was  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and  the 
failure  of  the  bishops  as  preachers  became  a cause  of  criticism  and  com- 
plaint against  the  Church,  and  accounted  largely  for  the  popularity  and 
influence  of  the  preaching  friars.  Wyclif  had  copied  the  method  of  the 
friars  by  sending  out  his  poor  preachers  who  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
common  speech,  and  his  disciples  continued  his  practice  as  a means  of 
propagating  their  doctrines.  In  all  probability  Resby  was  one  of  these 

1 H.  B.  Workman,  John  Wyclif,  Vol.  I,  p.  10,  note  2. 

* Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis  {Maitland  Club),  Vol.  II,  p.  316. 

^ Scotichronicon  II,  Lib.  XV,  cap.  xx,  p.  441. 
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preachers.  It  was  in  this  way,  at  any  rate,  that  he  gained  the  ear  of  the 
simple  and  unlettered  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.* 

Alexander  Laing  in  his  book,  Lindores  Abbey  and  its  Burgh  of  New- 
burgh, makes  mention  of  a tradition  regarding  Resby’s  personal  appear- 
ance, that  he  "was  extremely  tall,  spare,  of  commanding  aspect  and 
with  an  eye  which  burned  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm, ”2  but  as 
Laing  does  not  give  the  soiirce  of  this  tradition,  its  value  is  of  little  account. 

We  are  indebted  to  Walter  Bower,  the  continuator  of  John  de 
Fordoun’s  Scotichronicon,  for  all  the  facts  we  know  regarding  Resby. 
He  tells  us  that  the  English  missioner  mingled  most  dangerous  con- 
clusions with  his  teaching,  of  which  the  first  article  was  ; — 

" The  Pope  is  not  de  facto  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
and  the  second  : — 

" No  one  is  Pope  or  Vicar  of  Christ  unless  he  is  holy.”* 

Forty  other  opinions,  not  further  specified,  were  laid  to  his  charge,* 
all  of  which  opinions  he  had  taken  from  Wyclif's  doctrines  which  had 
been  condemned  in  London  in  1380.* 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  feared  this  threat  to  their  doctrine 
and  practice  found  in  LoUardy  is  evident  in  the  description  which  Bower 
goes  on  to  give  of  this  growing  and  challenging  heresy.  At  the  time  of 
his  writing  it  clearly  had  a considerable  hold  in  Scotland.  Resby’s 
“ conclusions  and  his  heretical  booklets,”  he  tells  us,  “ are  still  held  by 
some  Lollards  in  Scotland  and  are  carefully  preserved,  from  a devilish 
impulse,  by  those  to  whom  stolen  waters  are  sweeter  and  secret  bread 
more  pleasant.”’ 

Threats,  and  such  an  example  as  Resby’s  own  fate  furnished,  were 
unavailing  as  deterrents  or  as  arguments  to  shake  the  persistency  of  the 
Lollards.  Bower’s  experience  was,  " Whoever  have  been  once  imbued 
and  confirmed  in  the  school  of  this  most  impious  doctrine  seldom  or 
never  arrive  at  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Seldom  if  ever  do  I remember 
having  seen  such  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord  in  a Christian  manner,  and  that 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  because  such  are  Gog  and  Magog,  secretly  and 
openly  spiteful  against  the  flock  of  the  Lord  and  against  the  Pope,  as 
worshippers  of  Antichrist.”* 

' Scotichronicon  II,  Lib.  XV,  cap.  xx,  p.  441.  See  also  Prof.  Baxter,  Copiale 
Prioratus  S.  Andree,  p.  3,  No.  2. 

* Lindores  Abbey  and  its  Burgh  of  Newburgh  (Maitland  Club),  p.  104. 

* Scotichronicon  II,  Lib.  XV,  cap.  xx,  p.  442.  * Ibid.,  p.  442. 

Ibid.,  p.  442.  •*  Ibid.,  p.  442.  ''  Ibid.,  p.  442.  * Ibid.,  p.  442 
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This  challenging  of  the  Pope’s  authority  was  viewed  as  an  offence  of 
special  gravity  [quid  igitur  haereticabilius  est,  quam  dicere,  quod  Papa  de 
facto  non  est  Christi  vicarius  ?)i  Bower  is  at  pains  to  set  forth  at  length 
the  arguments  by  which  Laurence  of  Lindores  sought  to  combat  this  said 
heretic  James.^  Someone  must  be  really  Christ’s  vicar,  otherwise  the 
Church  were  headless  so  far  as  a head  to  its  ministry  is  concerned.  That 
head  must  be  the  Pope,  therefore  the  Pope  is  de  facto  the  Vicar  of  Peter. 
This  office  carries  with  it  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding  for  the  Pope 
alone  has  plenitude  of  power.  It  is  no  objection  that  the  present  Pope 
is  not  like  Peter  in  life  or  morals,  otherwise  any  one  might  be  Peter’s 
vicar  because  he  was  holy  as  Peter.  It  would  follow  then  that  it  would 
not  be  lawful  to  elect  a Pope  unless  he  were  holy  because  he  would  not 
be  able  to  loose  or  bind  as  the  Vicar  of  Peter.  Consequently  no  one  could 
be  elected  Pope,  or,  if  elected,  he  could  not  exercise  Peter’s  office  since 
it  cannot  be  said  of  any  one  that  he  is  holy  and  free  from  mortal  sin.^ 

Two  other  charges,  which  can  well  be  believed,  were  brought  against 
these  heretics,  which  clearly  showed  their  connection  with  Wyclif.  * 
They  were  spoken  of  as  destroying  the  sacrament  of  penance  [sacramentum 
paenitentiae  restinguentes) , and  of  making  vocal  confession  null  and  void 
[vocalem  confessionem  enervantes).^ 

As  though  that  were  not  enough,  Bower  goes  on  to  speak  of  them  as 
those  “ who  err  in  heart,  who  do  not  believe  with  the  heart  to  justification 
nor  make  confession  with  the  lips  to  salvation.”®  “ They  are  those  of 
whom  it  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse,  they  are  neither  hot  nor  cold  but 
lukewarm  ” ; and  much  more  in  like  strain. ’ 

The  story  of  Resby  suggests  many  questions  which  one  would  like  to 
be  in  a position  to  answer.  Why  had  he  come  to  Scotland  at  all  ? Was  it 
merely  to  escape  the  danger  in  England  threatening  those  who  favoured 
such  opinions  as  he  did,  a danger  increased  by  the  passing  of  the  statute 
De  Heretico  Comhurendo  ? In  Scotland  he  was  stiU  within  the  reach  of 
the  arm  of  the  Church  and  the  Church  could  always  find  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  her  recalcitrant  children.  Or  did  Scotland  offer  a promising 
field  for  a missionary  of  Lollard  principles,  both  by  its  nearness  or/and 
by  its  religious  condition  at  the  time  ? Then,  how  did  he  reach  Scotland  ? 
Had  he  sailed  direct  to  Perth,  or  had  he  traversed  the  country  preaching 
as  he  went  ? It  is  significant  that  his  name  is  not  linked  with  any  other 

^ Scotichronicon  II,  Lib.  XV,  cap.  xx,  p.  442.  * Ibid.,  p.  443. 

* For  Laurence  of  Lindores’  arguments  summarised  above  see  Scotichronicon, 
Vol.  II,  Lib.  XV,  p.  442. 

* See  Workman,  John  Wyclif,  II,  Appendix  T,  p.  416. 

® Scotichronicon,  II,  Lib.  XV,  cap.  xx.  p.  442.  * Ibid.,  p.  442.  Ibid.  p.  442. 
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place  in  Scotland,  but  one  cannot  build  much  on  an  argument  from 
silence.  Was  he  a solitary  missionary  or  one  of  a band  ? His  is  the  only 
name  mentioned  till  we  hear  of  Quentin  Folkhyrde  and  his  Nova  Scocie 
in  1410,  though  he,  Folkhyrde,  was  evidently  in  Scotland  in  1407.' 

While  the  Lollard  preachers  carried  on  their  propaganda  by  words 
written  as  well  as  spoken^  and  one  can  understand  how  the  written  word 
would  be  treasured  {curiose  servanturY  nevertheless  being  suspects  for 
heresy  they  would  naturally  endeavour  to  conceal  their  traces  and  destroy, 
if  need  be,  any  incriminating  hterature,  committing  to  memory  what 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  And  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  their  accusers 
that  they  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  and  were  able 
to  quote  effectively  when  being  examined  as  to  their  beliefs.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lollard  rehcs  have  not  been  found. 

How  far  Resby’s  labours  were  successful  we  cannot  know  in  detail. 
Traffic  in  ideas  is  always  intangible  and  difficult  to  assess  justly.  But 
that  he  did  not  teach  or  die  in  vain  is  clear.  Within  a short  time  of  his 
faithful  witness  Lollardy  had  become  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  a 
Church  sadly  in  need  of  reform,  and  ever  increasing  means  were  taken 
to  combat  and  crush  it.  But  this  is  another  story  and  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  present  purpose.  Resby's  death,  then,  was  not  the  end  of  the 
movement  in  Scotland  ; rather  did  it  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  stage 
in  the  conflict  which  finally  culminated  in  the  Reformation  of  1560. 

^ Discussed  in  writer’s  zirticle,  “ Bohemia  and  the  Scottish  Lollards  ” (Records 
of  Scot.  Ch.  Hist.  Society),  Vol.  V,  Part  I.  (1933) 

* Scotichronicon,  II,  Lib.  XV,  cap.  xx,  p.  442.  * Ibid.,  p.  442. 


